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ABOUT THE COVER 


The global aspect of Gulf’s operations and the various 
facets of its activities are combined to form a pic- 
torial symbol of energy for this year’s Annual Report. 
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Highlights 


Financial Data 


1967 


Income before extraordinary items.. $ 568,347,000 


Pemohare occ e eee $5.48 
Net incomes... veces sate ar eee $ 578,287,000 
Pernonare aati: sce ere $5.58 
Gash: Dividendsi.« 2537.4 waste $ 259,142,000 
Per Sharem care arene $2.50 
Working Capital (current assets 
less current liabilities) .......... $ 851,393,000 
Long-Term Debtee a tae eet $ 694,016,000 
Total ASsetSme eee ee re te: $6,457 ,954,000 
Sales and Other Operating Revenues $5,109,597,000 
Depreciation, Depletion, etc. ...... $ 367,746,000 
Capital Expenditures ............. $ 864,852,000 


1966 


$ 504,762,000 
$4.87 

$ 217,583,000 
$2.10 


$ 871,447,000 
$ 609,123,000 
$5,891 ,513,000 
$4,655,983,000 
$ 328,398,000 
$ 715,330,000 


*Per share computation is based on shares outstanding at the end of each year. 


Operations** 


Net Crude Oil and Gas Liquids 


Produced (daily average barrels) . 2,374,721 
Net Natural Gas Produced 

(thousand cubic feet per day) .... 2,688,029 
Crude Oil Processed 

(daily average barrels) ......... 1,386,583 
Refined Products Sold 

(daily average barrels) ......... 1,329,270 
Coal Mined 

(daily average tons)............ 24,586 
Chemicals Sold 

(daily average tons)............ 8,368 


2,233,345 


2,366,615 


1,323,370 


1,252,901 


24,220 


8,987 


**Beginning in 1967, operating data include 100% of volumes of all subsidiaries 
consolidated (more than 50% owned). In prior years, operating data included 
Gulf’s share in all operations in which it had an interest. Accordingly, the 
operating data for 1966 have been restated for comparative Purposes. 


To the Shareholders of 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


March 15, 1968 


We are pleased to report that in 1967, for the eighth consecutive 
year, Gulf Oil Corporation established new high records in net 
income, cash dividends paid, and in volumes produced, processed 
and sold in most categories of the company’s business. 


Earnings from operations were $568,347,000, or $5.48 per share. 
This was 12.6 per cent higher than in 1966 and, as in each of the 
preceding two years, more than 70 per cent came from operations 
attributable to the United States. 


In addition to the earnings from operations, there was a capital 
gain of $25,142,000 from the sale of Gulf’s interest in Transwestern 
Pipeline Company. This non-recurring gain was partly offset by a 
one-time loss of $11,300,000 due to devaluation of currencies in 
several of the countries in which we operate. The resultant non- 
recurring gain after tax of $9,940,000 brought net income for 1967 
to $578,287,000, or $5.58 per share, compared to $504,762,000, 
or $4.87 per share, in 1966. 


In April, the Board of Directors increased the quarterly dividend 
from 55 to 65 cents per share. The higher rate was paid in three 
quarters of 1967, with the result that cash dividends distributed 
during the year were $2.50 per share for a total of $259,142,000, or 
$41,559,000 more than was paid in 1966. 


The 12.6 per cent gain in earnings from operations was particu- 
larly gratifying, in view of the fact that 1967 was a year in which 
many difficulties arose that had an adverse effect on our business. 
These included: 


e An oversupply of products in the chemical industry which resulted 
in depressed prices. 


e A conflict in the Middle East that closed the Suez Canal and 
disrupted the normal pattern of oil movements in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, causing a substantial increase in shipping costs. By increas- 
ing production in the United States, Canada, Iran, Venezuela and 
elsewhere, and by reorganizing shipping schedules, we were able 
to keep all of our customers in Europe and the Far East adequately 
supplied. 


e Coincident with the closing of the Suez Canal, civil war broke out 
in Nigeria. While production there was not interrupted, the fighting 
did delay the installation of equipment necessary to increase pro- 
duction. We had anticipated bringing production up to a level of 
about 100,000 barrels per day by the end of 1967, but this could not 
be realized. Construction has been resumed, however, and we now 
expect to raise production to a level of about 170,000 barrels per 
day by the end of 1968. 


On several occasions in the past, we have said, in these annual 
reports, that one of the principal purposes of our very large explor- 
atory and capital expenditure programs is to establish diversity in 
the sources and quality of our crude, and to maintain an intensive 
effort to improve the efficiency of our operations, so that we would 
possess the flexibility to offset the effects of political disturbance 
in any one, or even several areas, as they might arise from time 
to time. 


In our view, 1967 was a year of test in which Gulf demonstrated 
the strength and adaptability required to overcome adverse devel- 
opments. 


Now, 1968 has begun as another year which will further test 
our capacity to adapt to changing conditions. One of these is the 
restriction that the U.S. government has placed on foreign capital 
investment. While we appreciate the reasons for this, and will con- 
tinue to cooperate with our government in achieving its aims, it 
needs to be emphasized that as far as U.S. industry is concerned, 
a favorable balance of payments already exists. Since industry is 
not a contributing factor in the overall imbalance it would, in our 
view, be a serious mistake to impose restrictions on industry for the 
long-term. Our position is that while restrictions may require us to 
reorganize our plans for future investment, they will not reduce 
capital expenditures we feel are necessary for the continued long- 
term growth of the company. 


Another problem facing us in 1968 is an unusually heavy attack 
on the mineral depletion provisions of our Federal tax laws. This 
is a situation which should cause particular concern to all extrac- 
tive industries because, while the attack has been focused on the 
oil industry, any change in the depletion law will affect every extrac- 
tive industry from gold to gravel. 


It has been difficult to understand the severity of these attacks on 
percentage depletion. To reduce or eliminate this provision would 
have the effect of building into our economy an additional cost and 
price spiral, to which neither the American consumer, nor industry, 
has been subjected since the U.S. Congress established depletion 
in 1926. Depletion’s purpose from the very beginning has been to 
encourage, through incentive, the risky business of exploring for 
and developing natural resources to assure our economy sufficient 
reserves of all minerals. 


We feel that percentage depletion has made a vital contribution 
to the strength and wealth of the nation by encouraging individuals 
and companies to find and produce the reasonably priced energy 
necessary to industrial growth, and further that the production 
of energy is an activity that the nation cannot afford to curtail or 


abandon. In our view, while there is a world-wide adequacy of 
petroleum reserves, those in the United States have not kept pace 
with the volume of crude oil and natural gas we have produced and 
consumed. Unless the search for new reserves in the U.S. con- 
tinues to be encouraged we may, one day not too far off, face a 
degree of insufficiency that will seriously weaken our present pos- 
ture of national self-dependence. Our national economy needs all 
the oil and gas that can be found in the United States, and our 
industry needs all the capital resources necessary to finance inten- 
sified exploration and development. 


Thus, the outlook is that reduction or elimination of percentage 
depletion will produce two results. The price of crude, and conse- 
quently the price of gasoline undoubtedly will go up, and the ex- 
ploratory activity necessary to maintain adequate reserves in the 
United States will go down, thereby endangering the industry’s 
ability to meet the nation’s future requirements. 


It seems to us that if we ever had a demonstration of the wisdom 
of our national and state oil policies—and percentage depletion is 
an integral and indispensable element of those policies—it was in 
the events that followed the recent Suez closure. Because it had 
the reserves available and was able to produce them quickly, the 
United States, with help from Canada, Venezuela and other coun- 
tries, was able to meet Europe’s requirements without delay and 
with no instance of European hardship. 


The maintenance of an oil industry capable of such emergency 
action is not, as some economists claim, a luxury the United States 
cannot afford; it is, rather, a necessity the United States cannot 
afford to be without. It is with this thought in mind that we close 
this letter with a tribute to Gulf employees. During 1967, they have 
met unusual situations, sometimes involving personal hardships and 
physical dangers for themselves and their families, with energy, 
ingenuity, and a spirit of devotion to the successful fulfillment of 
their jobs. We, as spokesmen for management, commend them to 
you, our shareholders, with thanks for their performance. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ee ee 


E. D. Brockett 
Chairman of the Board 


ok Bren 


B. R. Dorsey 
President 


Exploration 


As of December 31, 1967, Gulf held by mineral 
fee, leaseholds or concession, 11,319,000 acres 
of oil or gas producing properties, and 127,154,- 
000 acres of non-producing properties around 
the world. Geographically, these holdings were 
distributed as follows: 


Producing Non-Producing 
UsSsiin a One 1,688,000 5,913,000 
Canadas ou. eee 664,000 23,107,000 
Other Western 
Hemisphereiaesmeenier 836,000 18,347,000 
Eastern Hemisphere .... 8,131,000 79,787,000 


During the year, programs of development 
drilling, wildcatting or other exploratory activity 
were carried on which covered very large areas 
of the total acreage. In the course of this activity, 
Gulf drilled, or participated with others in drill- 
ing, 1,242 wells, of which 812 were completed 
as oil producers and 152 as gas wells. Included 
among the producing oil wells were 624 in the 
United States, 53 in Kuwait, 45 in Venezuela, 
and 30 in Canada, while the gas wells included 
112 in the United States and 33 in Canada, 

In the United States, heaviest emphasis con- 
tinued to be placed on exploratory and develop- 
ment drilling in the offshore Louisiana area. 

During the past two years, however, there 
has been a steady increase in gas well drilling 
activities in the Delaware Basin of Reeves and 
Pecos Counties in West Texas, where Gulf is 
carrying out exploratory and development pro- 
grams for its own account as well as in partner- 
ships with others. The new gas wells, although 
deep and expensive, have an Ellenberger pay 
section ranging from 1,200 to 1,600 feet thick 
and have developed very substantial gas re- 
serves. Most of the wells have been completed 
as prolific gas producers. In the Gomez field, 
northwest Pecos County, Gulf owns, or is a par- 
ticipant in, 16 completed producers, one of 
which has a calculated open flow potential of 
790,000,000 cubic feet per day. 

On February 6, 1968, Gulf participated in a 
lease sale, in which 71 blocks of California off- 
shore acreage in the vicinity of Santa Barbara 
were awarded to the highest bidders. Total 
bonuses paid by all successful bidders were 
$603,000,000, a new high record for such sales. 
In partnership with three other oil companies, 
Gulf was successful in obtaining interests in 
leases on 11 of the 71 blocks, covering 62,640 
acres. Gulf obtained 16,400 net acres for a total 
commitment of $54,400,000. Drilling on this 
newly acquired acreage will begin in the very 
near future. 

Overseas, the most active wildcatting and 
developing programs continued to be those in 
offshore Nigeria, offshore Cabinda on the coast 


of the Portuguese West African province of 
Angola, in Bolivia and in jungles of Colombia 
and Ecuador in South America. 

In Nigeria, 16 additional wells were completed 
as oil producers during 1967. Only a portion of 
the completed wells in that area are now pro- 
ducing, due to delays in the construction of 
production facilities occasioned by civil strife. 
They will be hooked up as gathering lines, load- 
ing buoys, and storage tanks are completed, 
and it is anticipated that the volume of Nigerian 
production will move sharply upward after mid- 
year of 1968. Meanwhile, an exploratory drilling 
program will be continued. 

In Cabinda, both exploratory and develop- 
ment drilling progressed. In August, 1967, Gulf 
officially informed the governments of Portugal 
and Angola that production would begin in late 
1968, and was expected to reach a level of 
30,000 barrels per day by the end of the year. 
Thereafter, it will be rapidly increased, as addi- 
tional wells are drilled and other facilities 
installed, to an expected level of 150,000 daily 
barrels by the end of 1970. 

In the Putumayo area of Colombia, where Gulf 
is in partnership with another oil company, 
drillers continued to bring in additional wells 
preparatory to the completion of a 16-inch pipe 
line which will cross the Andes and link the 
jungle oil fields with the seaport town of 
Tumaco. During the last half of 1967, work on 
the pipe line was proceeding satisfactorily, with 
the expectation that it would be finished near 
the end of 1968. Schedules call for production 
at an initial rate of 50,000 barrels per day to 
begin with the completion of the pipe line. 

The Colombian oil fields lie close to the 
Ecuadorian border, and in 1966, Gulf and its 
partner jointly acquired concessions on 5,143,- 
000 acres in Ecuador, where a wildcatting pro- 
gram was begun in 1967. During the year, five 
wildcat tests were drilled and all were com- 
pleted as potential producers. 

The sum of Gulf’s exploratory activity in 
Africa and South America is that enough new 
oil has been found since 1963 to add up to 
400,000 daily barrels to Gulf production by the 
end of 1970. All of this new production is low in 
sulphur content, and in great demand in many 
areas of the world. This new production is in 
addition to normal increases in the United 
States, Canada, Kuwait, Iran and elsewhere, 
which have, over the past ten years, averaged 
100,000 daily barrels per year. 

Elsewhere around the world, the status of 
exploratory activity was as follows: 


NORTH SEA _ Drilling continued offshore in 
Denmark and in the United Kingdom’s North 
Sea shelf. Off Norway, where Gulf acquired a 


concession on 825,000 acres in 1965, geological 
and geophysical work was carried on. 


SPAIN AND SPANISH TERRITORIES Two dry 
holes were drilled in offshore areas of Spanish 
Sahara, and one hole was drilled offshore of 
the island of Fernando Poo, after which drilling 
activity was suspended pending further evalua- 
tion. 

CAMEROON Geological surveys begun in 1966 
were continued through 1967. 


LIBYA During 1967, Gulf entered an agree- 
ment with another oil company which holds 
acreage adjacent to Gulf’s in an effort to deter- 
mine if enough production can be developed 
to warrant construction of a pipe line to the sea- 


To assure adequate reserves a decade hence, Gulf is 
seeking, finding, and developing production on a 
global basis. During 1967, Gulf drilled, or participated 
in drilling, 1,242 wells of which 964 were producers. 


coast. Gulf’s current position is that it has an 
estimated 30,000 daily barrels of potential pro- 
duction in Libya, located some 200 miles inland 
from the nearest port. This is not enough to 
justify the cost of a wholly-owned pipe line. 


ETHIOPIA In 1966, one dry hole was drilled 
offshore in the Red Sea and further drilling 
thereupon was suspended pending more geo- 
physical work. Seismic surveying continued 
through 1967 and a second wildcat well is 
scheduled to be drilled in late 1968. 


MOZAMBIQUE Two additional gas wells were 
completed in 1967, but gas reserves have not 
yet been put into production. 


AUSTRALIA In 1965, Gulf acquired a conces- 
sion covering 36,000,000 offshore acres lying 
between Queensland and the Great Barrier Reef. 
After two years of geophysical surveying, the 
first exploratory hole—which proved to be dry— 
was drilled. Drilling is continuing. 


THAILAND In the late summer of 1967, the 
Government of Thailand gave cabinet approval 
to a Gulf application for a concession to explore 
for oil and gas on three offshore blocks in the 
Gulf of Siam, and one onshore block in the 
vicinity of Bangkok. Following the signing of a 
petroleum agreement governing the concession, 
Gulf expects to begin exploratory surveys. This 
is the first concession obtained by the company 
in South East Asia. 


Production 


World-wide net production of crude oil and con- 
densate by Gulf and subsidiaries which are 
more than 50 per cent owned by Gulf, in 1967 
averaged 2,281,386 daily barrels, an increase 
of 123,021 barrels above the 1966 daily average 
of 2,158,365. 

By areas, and including Gulf’s share in pro- 
duction by companies in which Gulf has an 
equity of 50 per cent or less, the volumes were 
as follows: 


CRUDE OIL AND CONDENSATE 


(daily average barrels) 
Increase 


1967 1966 (Decrease) 
United States .... 510,646 471,406 39,240 
KU Wallan ere 1,312,624 1,305,319 7,305 
Venezuela ....... 169,771 149,374 20,397 
Waniggeystesens otras 140,168 113,688 26,480 
Canadama gets: 64,664 60,518 4,146 
Nigeriawteres as 54,763 51,000 3,763 
Boliviateevonscee ser: 28,750 7,060 21,690 


2,281,386 2,158,365 123,021 


Equity Interest 
(50% or Less) 
Erance snare 6,789 6,865 (76) 


The table above spells out the effects of the 
Middle East conflict and the closure of the Suez 
Canal on the pattern of production in 1967, and, 
at the same time, demonstrates the strength and 
flexibility that has been attained by developing 
a geographical diversity of crude sources. 

From 1962 to mid-1967, Gulf’s net production 
of crude and condensate increased at the aver- 
age rate of 115,000 daily barrels per year. 

Due to a price structure imposed by Vene- 
zuelan taxes, oil from that country had become 
increasingly difficult to sell in European mar- 
kets, and from 1962 onward there had been a 


falling off of Venezuelan production averaging 
2,500 daily barrels per year. In 1967, these pat- 
terns of production proceeded normally until 
the first week in June, when fighting broke out 
in the Middle East, and the Suez Canal was 
closed. 


WORLD WIDE 
NET CRUDE OIL & 


CONDENSATE 
PRODUCED 


(Barrels Daily) 


1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 


Actual production in Kuwait was shut down 
for about 48 hours at the request, and with the 
full cooperation of the Kuwait Government, in 
the interest of public safety. When it became 
apparent that there would be no problems, pro- 
duction was rapidly resumed. Throughout the 
period—and, indeed, the entire following time 
up to now—the relationship between company 
representatives and the Kuwait Government was 
one of mutual understanding and cooperation. 
However, the Kuwait Government, in common 
with other Arab oil producing countries, im- 
posed an embargo on oil shipments to the 
United Kingdom and the United States which 
continued until October, although deliveries 
to other countries in Europe and elsewhere 
resumed a comparatively normal pattern as 
rapidly as shipping schedules could be reorgan- 
ized to allow for the longer haul around the 
southern tip of Africa. 

In the interim, a period of roughly four months 
from June to October, Gulf made up the deficit 
of Kuwait oil from quickly producible reserves 
in the United States, Canada, Iran, Venezuela 
and elsewhere, but mainly from these four 
sources. 

As a result, for the whole of 1967, what might 
have been an increase of 25,000 daily barrels 
in the United States became 39,000; Iran’s 
average annual increase of 13,000 daily bar- 
rels was doubled; and Venezuelan production 
climbed to the highest average daily level it has 
had in the 32 years of Gulf’s operations there. 

Meanwhile, Gulf’s ability to cope with the 
emergency was still further strengthened by oil 
from Nigeria, where production began in 1965, 
and Bolivia, which, in June, had been in export 
production less than a full year. 

Because of its long-term exploratory and 
development program which seeks to find and 
produce oil and gas in many areas of the world, 


Gulf was enabled to complete the year with an 
increase in net production of 123,000 daily bar- 
rels, which is 8,000 barrels per day above the 
average increase for the period 1962 through 
mid-1967. 


The Pittsburg & Midway Coal Mining Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Missouri, a wholly-owned 
Gulf subsidiary, operates coal mines in Kansas, 
Kentucky, Colorado and New Mexico. Produc- 
tion in 1967 was 8,973,970 tons, an increase of 
133,669 tons over 1966. 


’Round the clock drilling proceeds in Reeves and 
Pecos Counties, Texas, where new and extensive gas 
finds have been made in the Delaware Basin area 
where Gulf has over 500,000 acres under lease. Gas 
from the wells is being delivered to California markets. 


Natural Gas and 
Gas Liquids 


For the past ten years, Gulf has made the pro- 
duction and sale of natural gas and gas liquids 
an increasingly important part of its business, 
and in the past five years the volume of natural 


10 


gas produced in the United States has almost 
doubled. During 1967, still further gains, both in 
the U.S. and elsewhere, were made as follows: 


NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 
(Thousand cubic feet per day) 


1967 1966 Increase 

United States .... 2,151,827 1,876,371 275,456 
Other Western 

Hemisphere ... 372,793 355,824 16,969 


Eastern Hemi- 
sphere (Kuwait) . 163,409 134,420 28,989 


VON soos. 2,688,029 2,366,615 321,414 


NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS PRODUCTION 
(Daily average barrels) 


1967_ 1966 Increase 

United States .... 65,024 48,271 16,753 
Others=..40 ee ee 28,311 26,709 1,602 
VOI soos 93,335 74,980 18,355 


United States production of natural gas rep- 
resented a 14.7 per cent increase over 1966. In 
large part, this was due to escalating deliveries 
to Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 
from the new gas processing plant at Venice, 
Louisiana, which is supplied by offshore Louisi- 
ana production, and increased sales to Trans- 
western Pipeline Company from gas fields in 
West Texas. 

In November, sales to Texas Eastern in- 
creased to 425 million cubic feet per day, and 
under a long-term contract they will be in- 
creased again in November of 1968 to 500 mil- 
lion cubic feet per day. 

Within the past several years, demand for 
natural gas in the United States has been in- 
creasing faster than new reserves are being 
found. This should in time exert upward pres- 
sure on today’s gas prices; however, exploration 
for gas reserves continues to be confined pri- 
marily to areas known to be exceptionally 
prolific. 

As a result of the expansion of facilities at 
eight gas liquids plants, and the completion of 
the gas liquids plant at the Venice refinery, 
Gulf’s gas liquids production in the United 
States, at the end of 1967, was substantially 
higher than the 65,000 daily average barrels for 
the entire year. 

Throughout the year, Gulf’s gas liquids plant 
in Venezuela operated at full capacity, but was 
unable to meet South American demand. The 
plant is now in process of expansion, which will 
increase its capacity by 50 per cent. Meanwhile, 
increasing South American sales have been 
supplied from Gulf’s gas liquids terminal near 
Houston, Texas, and the outlook is that Houston 
will handle an increasing volume of exports to 
South America, Europe, and possibly even 
Japan, even after completion of the additional 
Venezuelan facilities. 

During 1967, Gulf continued to be the largest 


supplier of gas liquids to Japan, some going 
from Canada and some from Kuwait. Under 
agreements already concluded, sales to Japa- 
nese customers will increase substantially again 
in 1968. A fifth expansion of the Kuwait plant 
has been completed early in 1968, raising its 
Capacity by 28.5 per cent, and markets already 
established in South America and the Far East 
provide assurance of future growth. 

The volume of natural gas and gas liquids 
sold by Gulf during 1967 was equivalent (BTU 
basis) to 550,000 barrels per day of crude oil. 


Gulf’s chemical products, which fall into three 
major classifications—petrochemicals, agricul- 
tural chemicals and plastics—are largely manu- 


factured from feedstocks derived from petro- 
leum, natural gas, and gas liquids. The manu- 
facture and sale of these products by Gulf 
represents forward integration, whereby more 
of each barrel of crude processed is converted 
into higher value material. In addition, through 
its 50 per cent ownership of Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemicals, Inc., Gulf also maintains an impor- 
tant position in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber from petroleum derived feedstocks. In 
the Canadian chemical industry, Gulf is active 
through The British American Oil Company 
Limited and its subsidiary, Shawinigan Chemi- 
cals Limited. 

It is characteristic of growth industries that 
the rapid change for which they are noted 
makes them vulnerable to occasional periods of 
overbuilding, and the temporary setback in 
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Between Baton Rouge and New Orleans on the Mis- 
sissippi River work proceeds on a new fertilizer manu- 
facturing plant scheduled for completion in mid-year. 
The basic raw material will be natural gas from Gulf’s 
offshore and Delta gas wells. Other raw materials 
will be brought in by water. Capacity will be 1,000 
tons per day of ammonia and 600 tons per day of urea 
with additional facilities for making mixed fertilizers. 


sales prices and volumes that such a situation 
can cause. For the U.S. chemical industry, the 
latter part of 1967 was typical of such periods. 
Because of the strong sales-purchase relation- 
ships between most companies in the chemical 
field Gulf’s chemical business followed the in- 
dustry pattern of decline and was down 365 tons 
per day from 1966. Sales were $283,220,000 
compared to sales of $335,000,000 in 1966. How- 
ever, despite the decline from 1966, sales in 
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1967 were more than three times those of five 
years ago. By areas and including Gulf’s share 
of sales by companies in which it has an equity 
of 50 per cent or less, revenue and volume were 
as follows: 


CHEMICALS SOLD 


Tons 


Revenue Per Day 

1967. 1967 
United@Stateswaerraser sere $181,672,000 6,925 
Canadatgtan ce eee 35,613,000 1,178 
Other Western Hemisphere . . 4,311,000 87 
Eastern Hemisphere ........ 3,295,000 178 


224,891,000 8,368 
Equity Interest (50% or Less). 58,329,000 915 
Totaly Seseremcea a ec $283,220,000 9,283 


Throughout 1967, Gulf continued its program 
of new product development and plant expan- 
sion, by which it expects to increase its par- 
ticipation in the long-term growth of the chemi- 
cal business. 

One of the new products being developed is 
a high protein food product of excellent nutri- 
tional value. Feeding tests started during the 
year are showing encouraging results. A num- 
ber of other new products are being developed 
to provide continuing impetus for growth for 
Gulf’s chemical business. 

In 1967, Gulf’s Petrochemicals Division pro- 
duced 7.4 million pounds per day of high quality 
petrochemicals and worked to bring about the 
systematic expansion and further diversification 
of its operations. Work continued toward the 
design and construction of a new plant at Port 
Arthur, Texas, which will produce more than 
900 million pounds per year of ethylene and 
350 million pounds of propylene, more than 
doubling capacity for these products. Ethylene 
and propylene are basic feedstocks for a wide 
variety of products, such as the alpha olefins 
(a Gulf developed product used in detergents 
and plastics), polyethylene and cumene pro- 
duced in the company’s own operations and for 
the production of anti-freeze, detergents, fuel 
additives, plastics, and many other products 
made by Gulf’s customers. 

Modification of an existing cumene plant at 
Philadelphia was completed, increasing its 
capacity from 330 million pounds per year to 
350 million. Expansion to 400 million is planned. 
Engineering studies were undertaken for a new 
300 million pound per year plant at Port Arthur, 
Texas. Completion of expansion at Philadelphia 
and Port Arthur will raise company capacity for 
cumene to 700 million pounds. 

In addition, the Petrochemicals Division sub- 
stantially completed at Philadelphia the first 
commercial BDTA plant. BDTA is a complex 
synthetic molecule used in the production of 
adhesives and plastics for space vehicles and 


other applications in which high temperature 
resistance and other extreme properties are 
required. 

Gulf’s Plastics Division completed and put on 
stream a new plant to produce 200 million 
pounds per year of polyethylene at Cedar 
Bayou, Texas. The high quality polyethylene 
product from this plant, and that from the exist- 
ing plant at Orange, Texas, bring Gulf’s capacity 
to produce the low density material to more than 
400 million pounds per year. Polyethylene is 
used for making packaging, can closures, plas- 
tic, paper coatings, pipe and thousands of other 
products used in almost every phase of our lives. 

To broaden its service to the plastics industry, 
the Plastics Division has announced its intention 
to produce high density polyethylene, and to 
this end has retained an engineering firm to 
design a 100 million pounds per year linear 
polyethylene plant to be built at Orange, Texas. 
High density polyethylene is used for plastic 
bottles, wire and cable insulation and automo- 
tive equipment and many other applications. 

The development of other types of nylon and 
the licensing of technology by Gulf for poly- 
ethylene and polypropylene to companies in 
markets otherwise inaccessible to Gulf’s prod- 
ucts, maximized the benefits from the technol- 
ogy built up in our plastics research and opera- 
tions. 

Gulf’s Agricultural Chemicals Division again 
experienced a year of building and organiza- 
tional development. Work continued on sched- 
ule on the new fertilizer plant, to be called the 
Faustina Works, on the Mississippi River be- 
tween Baton Rouge and New Orleans. With the 
completion of this plant in mid-1968, Gulf will 
be in a position to manufacture fertilizers with 
the most efficient equipment yet designed and 
to ship them at low cost by water barge trans- 
portation to strategically placed terminals for 
distribution and sale to farmers in the nation’s 
principal agricultural areas. To facilitate this 
distribution, Gulf continued to expand its net- 
work of farm centers throughout the heavily 
agricultural Midwest. At these centers, farmers 
will be able to obtain a full range of chemical 
fertilizers, herbicides, pesticides, and other 
agricultural chemicals. Many centers will also 
carry a full range of petroleum products required 
for mechanized farming, such as tractor and 
automotive fuels, lubricants and bottled LP-gas. 

Gulf’s ability to compete for the fertilizer, 
farm chemical, and fuel business of the Midwest 
farmer will be greatly strengthened as this new 
and highly efficient manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and marketing system is completed. 

In 1967, the Chemicals Department’s Agricul- 
tural Division was particularly successful in the 
marketing of a new product which bears the 


trademark name of Carbyne, a herbicide spe- 
cific for the killing of wild oats in wheat fields. 
During the year, preparations were also made 
to introduce in 1968 several additional new 
herbicides. One of these, called Topcide, is 
specifically designed to aid sugar beet farmers 
in ridding beet fields of kochia weed; and sev- 
eral others, as yet unnamed, are designed to 
eradicate specific weeds from various important 
commercial crops. 
Elsewhere, activities were as follows: 


CANADA Construction was nearly completed 
on a naphtha cracker that will produce 500 mil- 
lion pounds per year of ethylene at the Varen- 
nes, Quebec, complex of Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited. Shawinigan is one-third owned directly 
by Gulf and two-thirds by The British American 
Oil Company Limited, which is 68.02 per cent 
owned by Gulf. The ethylene will be used as 
feedstock for a new vinyl chloride unit, and 
additional product will be available for sale. 
Shawinigan has established a strong position as 
a supplier of polyvinyl chloride to the plastics 
industry. Vinyl is familiar as the upholstery 
material used in automobiles, flexible wall cov- 
erings, and floor tile. Among the new products 
now being developed from this versatile mate- 
rial are maintenance-free siding for buildings 
and corrosion-proof pipe for water and sewage 
systems and transparent plastic bottles. 


UNITED KINGDOM By mid-1968, a chemical 
complex being built in conjunction with the new 
refinery at Milford Haven, Wales, will come on 
stream. This plant will produce benzene, cyclo- 
hexane, and toluene. 


SPAIN In conjunction with Compania Espanola 
de Minas de Rio Tinto, S.A., Gulf’s Spanish part- 
ner in a new refinery at Huelva, construction 
was begun on a second major aromatics facility. 
The plant, primarily for the production of ben- 
zene and cyclohexane, will be owned equally by 
the two companies. 

Also, in 1967, Gulf increased its equity in 
Fertilizantes de Iberia, S.A., to 50 per cent. The 
company produces a variety of fertilizer mate- 
rials and mixtures in plants at Castellon, La 
Coruna and Huelva, supplying a significant por- 
tion of the growing Spanish market for these 
products. The plants are being expanded to 
supply the country’s growing demands with the 
addition of an ammonia plant at La Coruna and 
a phosphoric acid plant at Huelva. 


SOUTH AMERICA Operations ,of Productos 
Latinoamericanos, S.A., a plastics fabricating 
company at Guayaquil, Ecuador, were at high 
rates throughout the year. In addition, Gulf’s 
chemical distribution network in this area was 
substantially improved. 


KOREA Chinhae Chemical Company, Ltd., a 
fertilizer manufacturer, in which Gulf is a 50 
per cent partner with the Korean Government, 
in mid-1967 went into production on schedule. 
The plant produces ammonia, urea and phos- 
phoric acid, using these to produce some 
264,700 tons per year of high analysis fertilizers, 
all of which is purchased by the Korean Govern- 
ment and is used in a national program to 
increase food production. 


Refining 


During 1967, Gulf’s refineries, including those 
in which the company has an equity of more 
than 50 per cent, around the world, operated at 
essentially 100 per cent of design capacity, 
processing an average of 1,294,927 barrels of 
crude oil daily. In addition, other refiners proc- 
essed for Gulf, and to Gulf specifications, an 
average of 91,656 daily barrels, bringing the 
combined volume to 1,386,583 barrels per day. 
This was an increase of 4.8 per cent over the 
refinery throughput of 1966. 

By countries, and including Gulf’s share of 
the throughput of refineries in which Gulf has 
an equity of 50 per cent or less, the volumes 
were as follows: 


CRUDE OIL PROCESSED 
(daily average barrels) 
Increase 


1967 1966 (Decrease) 
U.S., including 
Puerto Rico..... 652,272 618,709 33,563 
Canadartieercncer 188,912 179,323 9,589 
Venezuela ....... LOWAIO 151,970 epson 
Netherlands ...... 74,090 59,382 14,708 
Denmankiavess ir 38,170 31,200 6,970 
Iranian nce tenes 21,010 21,011 (1) 
KUWaitiaee iets 139,659 129,184 10,475 
The Philippines ... 13,715 2, DSO me laloOS 
Talwaniserareieres.. 9,348 8,239 1,109 
Processed by 
OtherSieeoomcoee 91,656 111,802 (20,146) 


1,386,583 1,323,370 63,213 


Equity Interest 
(50% or less) ... 67,185 41,495 25,690 


Totaleyenes 1,453,768 1,364,865 88,903 


In the first quarter of 1967 a new 20,000 barrel 
per day refinery and 800 million cubic feet per 
day natural gas processing complex at Venice, 
Louisiana, was completed and operated the 
remainder of the year at design capacity. The 
refining complex includes two Gulf-developed 
Hydrocracking Units which convert the gas oil 
and middle distillate fractions of the crude into 
gasoline. Total gasoline yield of the refinery is 
85 per cent which compares to an average of 
50 per cent in a conventional refinery. Products 
consist of three grades of gasoline and a pre- 
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mium grade of home heating oil which are 
transferred to a marine terminal at Ostrica, 16 
miles away. Storage for the condensate, gas 
plant products and raw gas liquids is under- 
ground, where six storage wells with a com- 
bined capacity of three million barrels have 
been leached out of an underlying salt dome. 
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During the year, the U. S. refineries made 
substantial technical and operating improve- 
ments in their fluid cracking units resulting in 
higher yields of gasoline and improved profit- 
ability from each barrel of crude. 

Elsewhere, refining activities included the 
following: 


CANADA The British American Oil Company 
Limited, Gulf’s Canadian affiliate, announced 
tentative plans to build a new refinery having 
access to deep wafer at Point Tupper in Nova 
Scotia. 


OKINAWA Gulf received a permit from the 
Ryukyuian Islands Government to build a 100,- 
000 barrel a day refinery in Okinawa which, like 
the one proposed at Point Tupper, would have 
access to deep water. 


KOREA The Korea Oi! Corporation, in which 
Gulf has a 25 per cent equity, began construc- 
tion on the second expansion of the refinery at 
Wulsan in South Korea to raise the refining 
capacity from 55,000 to 115,000 barrels per day 
to meet the rapidly expanding market. 


SWITZERLAND Gulf acquired a 25 per cent 
equity in a 50,000 barrel per day refinery oper- 
ated by Raffinerie de Cressier, S.A. at Neuchatel. 


SPAIN In April, officers of Gulf and of Com- 
pania Espanola de Minas de Rio Tinto, S.A., 
Gulf’s Spanish partner, participated in the de- 
dication of a new 40,000 barrel per day refinery 
at Huelva, on the south coast of Spain. Gulf is 
a 40 per cent owner of the joint operating com- 
pany, Rio Gulf de Petroleos, S.A. The capacity 


Expansion of the refinery at Wulsan in South Korea 
continues. It will raise capacity from 55,000 to 115,000 
barrels per day. The facility is owned by the Korea 
Oil Corporation in which Gulf has a 25% equity. 


of the refinery currently is being doubled. 


UNITED KINGDOM Construction continued on 
schedule at the 60,000 barrel per day refinery 
and chemical complex at Milford Haven, in 
Wales. Completion is expected in May, 1968. 


DENMARK Work was begun on the expansion 
of the present 35,000 barrel per day refinery at 
Stignaes increasing its capacity to 70,000 bar- 
rels per day, and is expected to be completed 
in 1968. 


ITALY A permit was obtained for construction 
of a 60,000 barrel per day refinery in the Milan 


area in Northern Italy. When completed, the 
plant will supply Gulf’s marketing outlets in 
Italy and Southern Switzerland. 

The completion of the refinery at Milford 
Haven, the expansion at Stignaes and the pro- 
posed construction at Milan will give Gulf suf- 
ficient refining capacity to satisfy its Euro- 
pean marketing requirements without process- 
ing agreements, thereby increasing the profit- 
ability of the European operations. 


ECUADOR A small refinery at La Libertad in 
Ecuador was purchased and will be used to 
support Gulf’s marketing effort in that country. 


Marketing 


World-wide sales of refined products in 1967 
were 1,329,270 barrels per day, an increase of 
76,369 daily barrels, or 6.1 per cent more than 
in 1966. 

Gulf’s long-term marketing program in the 
United States envisages a national network of 
high volume retail outlets, strategically located 
in all of the 48 adjoining states to provide the 
motor car owner with convenient access to 
quality products and competent service. In 1966, 
partly through the purchase of an existing mar- 
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keting network scattered through 10 Midwestern 
states, partly through other purchases, and 
partly through its new station building program, 
Gulf achieved a long-term objective of becom- 
ing a marketer in all of the 48 adjoining states. 

In 1967, by conversions to the Gulf identity, 
and through a continuation of a program of 
building new stations and upgrading existing 
ones, this position was strengthened. Gulf put 
on stream 460 new stations, and completed the 
rebuilding or modernization of 455 existing sta- 
tions located in areas with high volume poten- 
tial. However, the conversion, modernization 
and new building program is not intended and 
has not actually had the effect of increasing the 
total number of retail sales outlets. As new 
stations are opened, old ones whose potentials 
have been reduced by changing conditions have 
been closed. The net effect has been an in- 
crease in average sales volume per station and 
reduction in the total number of outlets with 
a consequent improvement in operating effi- 
ciency. 

In the new station program, special emphasis 
continued to be placed on locations to serve 
the steadily expanding network of new Inter- 
state highways, and on stations to be operated 
in conjunction with the Holiday Inns of America, 
Inc., system. During the year, 62 stations were 
added to the number operated in conjunction 
with Holiday Inns, bringing to 418 the total sta- 
tions in operation and in the planning stage. At 
the same time, the use of Gulf Travel Cards to 
charge food, lodging and other services at 
Holiday Inns continued to increase. 

As a further step in increasing the usefulness 
of the Gulf Travel Card, an arrangement was 
completed with Avis Rent-a-Car System, where- 
by Gulf customers may use their travel cards 
to charge car rentals. 

In support of its marketing effort, Gulf began, 
in 1967, network sponsorship of Walt Disney’s 
“The Wonderful World of Color’ on NBC Tele- 
vision. In 1968, this sponsorship will be con- 
tinued, and will be augmented by sponsorship 
of both the Republican and Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions, also on NBC. Additionally, 
Gulf will continue sponsorship of NBC Instant 
News Specials, as it has since 1960. Altogether, 
Gulf dealers from coast to coast will, in 1968, 
receive an unprecedented amount of advertis- 
ing and promotional back-up. 

During the year, Gulf’s marketing operations 
in Europe, Latin America and the Far East also 
pursued programs having the objective of in- 
creasing efficiency and obtaining a greater 
profitability per barrel of product sold, while 
holding or increasing Gulf’s market share. 

In Europe, where sales activities are directed 
from Gulf Eastern Company, London, Gulf has 


a full line, integrated sales operation in ten 
countries and limited Gulf brand sales activities 
in two others. This year over 200 new retail 
outlets were opened, bringing the total number 
of outlets to over 5,000. Sales of gasoline and 
distillate through service stations increased 
satisfactorily. 

For much of the year, European operations 
were affected by events in the Middle East. A 
substantial increase in shipping costs occa- 
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sioned by the Suez Canal closure was partially 
offset by higher prices, but product prices 
neither increased enough nor held long enough 
to entirely offset the higher shipping costs. 
Gulf Oil Trading Company, which, headquar- 
tered in New York, supervises a world-wide 
sales organization to market a full line of fuels 
and lubricants to the international marine trade, 
once again accomplished gratifying gains in 
their sales. In 1967 Gulf Oil Trading Company 
established an International Aviation Depart- 


ment to promote the sale of aviation fuel to air- 
lines. 

Gulf’s Latin American sales activities are 
directed from the headquarters of Latin Ameri- 
can Gulf Oil Company in Coral Gables, Florida, 
and include full line Gulf brand operations prin- 
cipally in the Caribbean area including Puerto 
Rico, the Caribbean Islands, Central America 
and Venezuela. Latin American sales have been 
showing an annual percentage volume increase 
substantially higher than other operating areas. 

At the end of 1967, Gulf expanded its Latin 
American operations by acquiring a network of 
99 retail outlets in Ecuador. Other properties 
acquired there included terminal and storage 
facilities and a small refinery. 

In Chile, operations proceeded to establish 
a Gulf company to handle the sale of Gulf lubri- 
cating oils. 

In the Far East, where marketing activities 
fall under Pacific Gulf Oil Company, Tokyo, an 
outstanding development has been the rapid in- 
crease of product sales in South Korea by Korea 
Oil Corporation in which Gulf has a25% interest. 
KOCO sales in 1965 were approximately 27,000 
barrels per day, grew in 1966 to 39,800 barrels 
per day, and in 1967 reached 66,400 barrels per 
day. Within the next two years it is predicted 
that sales will exceed 100,000 barrels per day. 


The policy of upgrading older service stations and of 
building new ones in areas of high volume potential 
continued both in the United States and elsewhere. 
This station in Gothenburg, Sweden, is one of more 
than 200 opened during the year in the ten European 
countries in which Gulf markets its products. 
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Gulf Travel Card holders like the convenience of their 
cards being accepted for food, lodging and services 
at some 900 Holiday Inns of America. The conven- 
jence of a Gulf card was further enhanced during the 
year through an arrangement between Gulf and Avis 
Rent-a-Car for its use for automobile rentals. 
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In 1967, Gulf increased its stake in the Korean 
market by taking a 25% interest in a Korean 
distributing company which deals in fuel oils. 

In the Philippines, Filoil Marketing Corpora- 
tion increased its sales to the level of 15,000 
barrels per day. Filoil has more than 300 retail 
outlets in the islands. 

A gratifying growth pattern has been demon- 
strated for Gulf product sales in Hong Kong, 
where Gulf’s distributor is Hong Kong Oil Com- 
pany. In 1967 a new, modern products terminal 
was completed in Hong Kong, the use of which 
will substantially reduce the cost of supplying 
product and permit further expansion of sales. 


On April 25, 1967, at the annual meeting of 
shareholders, Gulf announced an exploration 
program for uranium. By the middle of the year 
an active program, largely in the western areas 
of the United States and Canada, was under 
way. 

It was further stated at the annual meeting 
that: “Our interest in nuclear energy will be 
broader than this. Just as Gulf traditionally has 
sought to obtain an integrated position in petro- 
leum, we will likewise seek integration in the 
nuclear energy business.” 


On October 19, Gulf announced that agree- 
ments had been reached whereby the General 
Atomic Division of General Dynamics Corpora- 
tion would become a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Gulf. The new company was subsequently 
named Gulf General Atomic Incorporated. 

Gulf General Atomic is internationally recog- 
nized as a pioneer in the development of high 
temperature gas-cooled reactors known as 
HTGR for electric power generation. In addition, 
it is a broadly diversified technological com- 
pany, with activities ranging from advanced 
scientific research and development through 
the production of advanced products including 
nuclear fuels, to the furnishing of complete 
nuclear steam systems for central power sta- 
tions. Its principal facilities are located at San 
Diego, California, with a staff of more than 2,000 
people. It developed and supplied the reactor 
for the world’s highest efficiency nuclear power 
station at Peach Bottom, Pennsylvania, and this 
plant is now in commercial operation on the 
Philadelphia Electric Company’s system. 

It is presently prime contractor to build a 330 
megawatt HTGR power plant for the Public 
Service Company of Colorado, which is being 
developed under the United States Atomic 


Complex of Gulf General Atomic at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, which was acquired by Gulf in October, 1967. 


Energy Commission Power Reactor Demonstra- 
tion Program. The Colorado plant is named the 
Fort St. Vrain Nuclear Generating Station, near 
Denver, and Gulf General Atomic will not only 
supply the turn-key plant but will also furnish 
8 years of nuclear fuel supply. 

Working with a number of U.S. utility com- 
panies and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Gulf General Atomic is also developing an ad- 
vanced breeder concept based on gas-cooled 
technology, called GCFR (gas-cooled fast re- 
actor), for which a 1,000 MW preliminary study 
has recently been completed. 

Gulf General Atomic is also engaged in the 
development and production of a number of 
other products and services. These include the 
TRIGA reactor for training, research and isotope 
production, 41 of which are in operation or 
under construction in various countries around 
the world;.a reverse osmosis process for desali- 
nation of brackish and sea water and the puri- 
fication of waste water for industrial and house- 
hold uses; machines to form material through 
use of an electro-magnetic process, and the 
development of a lightweight zinc-air electric 
battery propulsion system for vehicles. It also 
is engaged in important national defense work 
on analysis of nuclear effects, and is carrying on 
the development of thermo electric devices and 


thermionic space reactors for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and the AEC. 

Gulf General Atomic is an international oper- 
ation, with a European subsidiary based in 
Zurich, Switzerland, and now operating under 
the name of General Atomic Europe Develop- 
ment Corporation. In December, an agreement 
was reached between Gulf General Atomic and 
the Swiss Atomic Energy Authority for a com- 
mon research and development program to 
study gas-cooled fast breeder reactors. Studies 
under this joint program will proceed at the 
Gulf General Atomic plant in San Diego and 
simultaneously at the Swiss Federal Institute for 
Reactor Research at Wuerenlingen. 


Transportation 


Gulf’s transportation activities are all aimed at 
one accomplishment—to reduce the costs of 
moving raw materials and products to market. 

The pursuit of this aim has resulted in many 


First of six 312,000-ton tankers to be delivered this 
year under charter to Guif takes shape. The ves- 
sels, which exceed 1,100 feet in length and are the 
largest ever built, will be capable of carrying approxi- 
mately 2,225,000 barrels of oil on each trip, They will 
be used to move crude oi/ from the Middle East to a 
new trans-shipment terminal in Bantry Bay, Ireland. 
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innovations and transportation improvements 
over the past years. These include automating 
ships and terminal loading racks; installing 
computers to assist warehouse managers in 
organizing the most economical truck routes 
and packing systems; using lighter weight alu- 
minum tanks on over-the-road trucks; enlarging 
the capacities of barges and railroad tank cars; 
and by participating, on an equity basis, in such 
very large undertakings as the Colonial Pipeline 
Company. 

Colonial is a 36-32-30 inch line that extends 
from the Texas Gulf Coast to the New York 
Harbor area, with take-off terminals at various 
points along the way, and moves more than one 
million barrels of petroleum products per day. 
The cost for delivery the full distance from 
Houston, Texas, to Linden, New Jersey, is less 
than one cent a gallon. Since its completion in 
1964, the capacity of the Colonial line has been 
increased by the installation of additional pump- 
ing facilities. Still another increase was author- 
ized in 1967, which will increase capacity to 
1,152,000 barrels per day on the 36 inch seg- 
ment of the line that extends from Houston to 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and to 768,000 bar- 
rels per day on the 32 inch line that extends 
from Greensboro to Baltimore, Maryland and 
732,000 barrels per day on the 30 inch line from 
Baltimore to Linden. 

In 1966, Gulf announced that it had made 
arrangements with National Bulk Carriers, Inc., 
for long-term charters on six 312,000 dead- 
weight ton tankers. Two of these ships are now 
nearing completion and the first is expected to 
go into service in the fourth quarter of 1968. 
These ships will be used initially to transport 
crude oil from Kuwait to a trans-shipment ter- 
minal in Bantry Bay, Ireland, whence delivery 
to European refineries will be completed in 
100,000-ton ships. The construction of the Irish 
terminal, as well as a new deep water loading 
dock in Kuwait, continued during 1967, and 
these new facilities are expected to become 
operative at the same time that the first of the 
big tankers is delivered. 

Also in 1967, Gulf obtained a permit from the 
Government of the Ryukyu Islands for the con- 
struction of a second big trans-shipment ter- 
minal in Okinawa. The Okinawa terminal will 
permit Gulf to use the big tankers in the delivery 
of both West African and Middle East crudes to 
Far East customers with the highest degree of 
economy and flexibility. 

In December, 1967, a new tanker, the LA 
RABIDA, of 98,000 deadweight tons, was 
launched at Cadiz, Spain. She will be operated 
by Compania Maritima Rio Gulf, S.A. and is the 
first Spanish-built tanker to join the Gulf fleet. 


Research 


Gulf maintains the Gulf Research & Develop- 
ment Company as a wholly-owned subsidiary 
for the purposes of carrying out broad lines of 
scientific inquiry, aimed primarily at creating 
and developing new products which will im- 
prove the company’s competitive position, and 
new processes which will increase operational 
efficiency and profitability. 

It is a continuous activity in which significant 
developments sometimes require years of ex- 
perimentation and testing. 

During 1967, some of the activities involving 
research were: 


—Work was begun on the design of a 25,000 
barrel-per-day hydrodesulfurization unit. This 
unit, the first of its kind, will utilize a process 
which has been under development at GR&DC 
for some time. Charge stock to the unit will be 
Kuwait reduced crude, and the heavy fuel oil 
produced will meet the stringent new specifica- 
tions on sulfur content. 


—There was put into operation a floating re- 
search-exploration laboratory named the GULF- 
REX, which, for a number of years ahead, will 
explore the oceans of the world. A 220-foot 
converted fishing trawler, the GULFREX has 
been described as one of the world’s largest 
privately owned ocean research ships, and its 
purpose is to conduct a long-range study of 
marine exploration techniques and to gather 
a broad range of oceanographic information. 


—An agreement was made between The Pitts- 
burg & Midway Coal Mining Company, a Gulf 
subsidiary, and the Office of Coal Research of 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, for the con- 
struction of a large coal de-ashing pilot plant 
which will be located at Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. The product of this plant is a low-ash 


Pollution studies get high priority at Gulf Research. 
Here exhaust emissions are being collected from an 
automobile being operated under simulated road con- 
ditions. Next, the sample will be transferred to a smog 
chamber where high-intensity lamps simulate sunlight 
so that photochemical reactions take place, as they 
do in the atmosphere over some cities. Studies show 
that gasoline-powered vehicles can be modified to 
effect a reduction of objectionable emissions. 


The GULFREX jis probably the world’s largest private 
oceanographic research and exploration vessel. The 
ship, which is under a long-term contract to Gulf, is 
being used to conduct long-range, world-wide re- 
search projects on marine exploration techniques and 
to gather a broad range of oceanographic information. 
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material of low-sulfur content which can either 
be burned as a solid or melted and used as a 
heavy fuel. Gulf Research is involved in support- 
ing work on this project and a program of ex- 
ploratory work on the ultimate conversion of 
coal to gasoline. 


—Gulf researchers are continuing active par- 
ticipation in the American Petroleum Institute 
and other industry air conservation programs. 
This involves the evaluation of devices for re- 
ducing automotive exhaust emissions and the 
study of the effects of fuel composition, vola- 
tility and additives on hydrocarbon emissions. 
A highly instrumented mobile trailer laboratory 
has been designed and will soon be available 
to carry out on-site analyses for possible air 
pollutants in refineries and chemical plants. 
Research is also underway which should pro- 
vide new methods of purifying stack gases in 
industrial and power plants. 


—Product research achieved important new 
advances in the performance capabilities of 
Gulf automotive and industrial lubricants. These 
included Gulfpride Single-G, Gulfpride-Motor 
and Gulflube Motor Oil X.H.D. for which two 
multiviscosity grades were developed (10W/30 
and 20W/40) to serve the fleet account and con- 
tractor markets. In the field of specialties, prod- 
uct research completed development of a new 
product of outstanding quality, “Gulf Multi- 
Purpose Insect Killer’. 


—Important progress was made in a number of 
areas of catalysis research. These included new 
catalysts for the oxidative dehydrogenation of 
paraffins to valuable chemical raw materials and 
gasoline feedstocks and new materials for the 
conversion of hydrocarbons to a variety of 
chemicals. 


—Cooperative research programs were initiated 
with the British American Research Centre and 
the Shawinigan Chemicals Research Depart- 
ment in the fields of determination of basic 
physical and thermodynamic data required for 
engineering design and improvements in the 
production of ethylene from naphtha cracking. 


In the latter part of 1967, a new department 
was established which has the responsibility of 
coordinating Gulf’s world-wide computer activi- 
ties and communication systems, as well as 
operating the multi-purpose data centers in the 
United States. The company has long been a 
leader in electronic computer applications in 
the research, technical, operations and financial 
areas. Centralizing of these activities will 
facilitate an orderly extension of this technology 
into other phases of operations where signifi- 
cant savings may be realized. 


Employee Relations 


Among large U.S. corporations, Gulf has be- 
come distinguished for the relatively large per- 
centage of its employees who are regular pur- 
chasers of U.S. Savings Bonds. To a great 
extent this is because more than 84 per cent 
of the eligible employees are participating in 
the Gulf Savings-Stock Bonus Plan. This Plan 
was set up in 1950 for the dual purpose of 


‘encouraging U.S. employees to set aside a por- 


tion of their earnings in U.S. Savings Bonds and 
enabling them to become shareholders of the 
company. Its operation has been outstandingly 
successful. Over 17,500 employees shared in 
the latest annual Plan distribution. 

During 1967 Gulf inaugurated a Military Leave 
Plan for the benefit of employees who are 
called into active service with the U.S. Armed 
Forces. An employee who is granted a leave 
under the Plan receives a payment (generally 
one month’s pay) from Gulf when the leave 
starts and also receives monthly payments 
while he is in military service if his military pay 
is less than half his Gulf pay. Gulf thus con- 
tinued its tradition of recognizing the impor- 
tance to the company of its employees who 
enter government service during critical pe- 
riods. Gulf earlier had military service plans 
during World War II and during the Korean con- 
flict. 

As a part of its broad based manpower de- 
velopment and training programs, Gulf also 
initiated during 1967 a general tuition assistance 
policy. The purpose of the policy is to encourage 
each employee to undertake further studies on 
his own time and thereby to improve his present 
job performance or to develop his potential for 
advancement in the Gulf organization. To this 
end from 75 per cent to 100 per cent of the 
employee’s tuition for approved courses may 
be paid by Gulf. 

Gulf now has employees stationed in more 
than 45 Free World countries. During 1967 rela- 
tions with-organized employees continued to 
be harmonious. Numerous contracts were nego- 
tiated. There were relatively few grievance or 
arbitration cases presented and there were no 
work stoppages that materially affected the 
company’s operations. 

In a continued effort to prevent disasters and 
frequency of accidents in all of Gulf’s opera- 
tions throughout the world, increased emphasis 
has been placed on safety. During the year 1967, 
the Vengref refinery at Puerto La Cruz, Vene- 
zuela, and the refinery at Port Arthur completed 
records of over 1,000,000 man hours without 
a lost-time accident. 


Financial Review 


Record Earnings and Dividends 


The earnings for 1967 were the highest in Gulf’s 
history and reflected the increased levels at- 
tained in practically all phases of operations. 
Earnings during 1967, excluding extraordinary 
items, amounted to $568,347,000 or 12.6% more 
than the $504,762,000 earned in 1966. The 1967 
earnings were equivalent to $5.48 per share 


compared with $4.87 for 1966, based on the’ 


number of shares outstanding at the end of 
each year. In addition, the corporation realized 
a gain of $25,142,000 on the sale of its interest 
in Transwestern Pipeline Company and incurred 
a loss of $11,300,000 due to devaluation of cer- 
tain currencies in the Eastern Hemisphere. The 
net effect of these nonrecurring items after fed- 
eral income taxes was an increase in income 
of $9,940,000 or 10 cents per share. Including 
these extraordinary items, net income totaled 
$578,287,000, equivalent to $5.58 per share. 
Cash dividends paid to shareholders amount- 
ed to $259,142,000, representing 19.1% more 
than the previous year. The quarterly dividend 
was increased from 55 cents to 65 cents per 
share commencing in the second quarter of the 
year. This resulted in a total dividend payment 
of $2.50 per share for 1967 compared with the 
$2.10 per share paid in 1966. The December 
1967 dividend represented the 128th consecu- 
tive quarterly payment made to shareholders, 
and the year 1967 marked the 15th consecutive 
year in which cash dividends were increased. 


Capital and Exploratory Expenditures 


During 1967, Gulf maintained the same high rate 
of balanced growth, expansion, and diversifica- 
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tion which has prevailed over the previous five 
years. As a consequence, capital expenditures 
for properties, plants, equipment and related 
business investments rose to a new peak 
of $864,852,000. The company also expended 
$106,244,000 in the search for new sources of 
crude oil, natural gas, phosphate, potash and 
nuclear fuels. This latter amount, which was 
charged directly against income, included dry 
hole and incomplete wildcat well costs of 
$62,798,000. All of these outlays were evidence 
of the company’s policy to capitalize fully on 
the many and varied investment opportunities 
which arise, and thereby enhance earnings in 
future years. 


Funds Generated and Required 


Consistent with the higher operating levels 
achieved, the funds generated from operations 
in 1967 reached a new high of $950,881,000. 
This amount was not sufficient, however, to 
finance the substantial capital and exploratory 
outlays along with the increased dividend pay- 
ments to shareholders. The additional funds 
were provided by an increase in long-term bor- 
rowings of $90,701,000 and a decrease in work- 
ing capital of $20,054,000. 


Change in Reporting Volume Data 


Commencing in 1967, volume data reported in 
the five-year operating summary and referred to 
elsewhere in this Report include 100% of the 
volumes for all subsidiaries consolidated (more 
than 50% owned). In prior years, such volume 
data included Gulf’s share in all operations in 
which it had an interest. Accordingly, the voi- 
umes for prior years have been restated for 
comparative purposes. 
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Consolidated Statement of 


Employment of Funds 


Funds Were Received from 


Sales and other revenues 


Funds Were Paid for 
Purchased crude oil, products 
and merchandise 
Taxes on income and general taxes 
Wages, salaries and employee benefits 
Other expenses 


Funds Left from Operations 


Additional Funds 
Were Received from 
Long-term borrowings, less retirements 
Deferred revenues 
Other items—net 


Total Funds 
Provided for the Year 


Funds Were Used for 


Properties, plants and equipment 
Related business investments 

Cash dividends to Gulf shareholders 
Cash dividends by subsidiaries to 
minority shareholders 


Acquisition of Gulf stock for 
corporate purposes 


Increase (Decrease) in 
Working Capital 


Years Ended December 31 


1967 


1966 


$5,174,464,000 


$4,716,854 ,000 


1,286,611,000 
1,431,627,000 


1,205,996,000 
1,312,358,000 


456,341,000 419,295,000 
1,049,004,000 931,903,000 
4,223,583,000 3,869,552,000 
950,881,000 847,302,000 
90,701,000 208,368,000 
= 73,690,000 
72,950,000 16,457,000 

163,651,000 298,515,000 


1,114,532,000 


1,145,817,000 


771,739,000 635,157,000 
93,113,000 80,173,000 
259,142,000 217,583,000 
9,718,000 9,201,000 
874,000 2,792,000 
1,134,586,000 944,906,000 


$ (20,054,000) 


$ 200,911,000 


Consolidated Statement of Financial Position 


Assets 


Current Assets 
Casement creer bale a mate aaron. sitet ae tae cee oe orn athe ine 
Marketable securities, at cost, approximating market value ........ 
Receivables, less allowance for doubtful accounts 
of $12,656,000 and $19,149,000 respectively ....... Rane nae hee 
Inventories of crude oil, products and merchandise .............. 
MaletialS-and. SUDDIICS gem. anes ce ie cane en re ere. eae, ces 


otalkCurrentAsSsets- ee ete re cee re re ne aa 


Investments and Long-Term Receivables 
Associated companies (50% or less owned).............000e00: 
COT CT em Reg AeAA ha ete Ey Oe VN trey Bee oh te Sy Cad ot en era 


Total Investments and Long-Term Receivables ............ 


Properties, Plants and Equipment, at cost, less accumulated 
depreciation, depletion and amortization .................2000002: 
Erepaidiang Deferred, Charges ome ethas One ad ee eee ais caw en ey 


TOTAL ASSETS 


i 


Liabilities 
Current Liabilities 
Notes payable and current portion of long-term debt ............. 


Accounts payable and accrued liabilities ....................... 
Accrued United States and foreign income taxes ................ 


MOtaleGUIKehiteelabDilitioSm=pertrrerencena asec teccneicer ent rman 


EONG=enInED CDttaurgeadarratr nc elo oc csc 6 .apets he oo eee ate nue ee 
DOlSIIEC MEVONUES parnn cine ei mia ihceticrs sass ieysslcjedos «os e%nie a Sota tae Soe 
OIG ONG MeN IADINUSS epsit tn seems, ¢cuerelly se kek ook sales ela erect aead ae 
Minority Interests in Subsidiaries Consolidated ..................05. 


TOCA PE IIABIBIMTIES Siistasccs avceve's tose Scher tia eh eerie eye oneae eat 


Shareholders’ Equity 


ParaVaileoTGapital StOCK ISSUCC yi. eu ds 1s ie We tre Me etre, wager sto chele 3's 
OMe te GADltallen ens sce tile ts enw. s, 5 eiainete Sak av tem ere el cules loicme este care Olio 
Earnings netained inthe, BUSINOSS <2 9 oie as. causile a sie eerie senile 


PSSSaIMCASUIVLONGlES, ALL COSC safe sale: orate tee kietoke esis eie lle oh sarees fo reustaie oe 
TOTAL SHAREHOLDERS EQUIMY Siaiccan telco ties on 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY ..... 


The notes on pages 27 to 29 are an integral part of the financial statements. 


December 31 


1967 


1966 


$ 103,503,000 


$ 121,292,000 


349,153,000 382,995,000 
876,777,000 765,420,000 
456,966,000 403,317,000 
70,864,000 58,096,000 
1,857,263,000 1,731,120,000 


157,543,000 174,575,000 
318,557,000 202,068,000 
476,100,000 376,643,000 


4,068,310,000 
56,281,000 


3,723,196,000 
60,554,000 


$6,457,954,000 


$5,891 513,000 


$ 165,658,000 


$ 76,654,000 


652,906,000 561,934,000 
187,306,000 221,085,000 
1,005,870,000 859,673,000 
694,016,000 609,123,000 
61,625,000 73,690,000 
69,032,000 50,726,000 
215,347,000 209,743,000 
2,045,890,000 1,802,955,000 
881,983,000 881,662,000 
706,105,000 704,820,000 
2,921,551,000 2,602,406,000 
4,509,639,000 4,188,888,000 
97,575,000 100,330,000 
4,412,064,000 4,088,558,000 
$6,457,954,000 $5,891,513,000 
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Consolidated Statements of Income 
and Earnings Retained in the Business 


Years Ended December 31 


1967 1966 
INCOME 
REVENUES: 
Sales and other operating revenueS .............. eee ee eees $5,109,597,000 $4,655,983,000 
Dividends, interest and other revenues .............2--2000- 64,867,000 60,871,000 
4,716,854,000 


5,174,464,000 


DEDUCTIONS: 
Purchased crude oil, products and merchandise ............ 
Operating, selling and administrative expenses ............. 
Taxes on income and general taxes ................ $4 tet 


1,286,611,000 
1,475,522,000 
1,431,627,000 


Depreciation, depletion, amortization and retirements ....... 367,746,000 
Interest on long-termidebt oo... wots ae owe tenets octets otk 29,823,000 
Income applicable to minority interests in subsidiaries 

Consolidated: Raveehie haces de oe Oe Oe Oren 14,788,000 


1,205,996,000 
1,326,425,000 
1,312,358,000 
328,398,000 
24,773,000 


14,142,000 


4,606,117,000 


4,212,092,000 


504,762,000 


$ 504,762,000 


$4.87 


$4.87 


INCOME BEFORE EXTRAORDINARY, ITEMS 2. csceene ete ee 568,347,000 
Extraordinary items net of federal income taxes (see note).... 9,940,000 
NET. INGOME ooo oe a05 aces he eet ee ee ne eee ee $ 578,287,000 
Per share of stock outstanding at end of year: 
Income before extraordinary items .................005 $5.48 
Extraordinary items, net of federal income taxes ........ 10 
NETSINCOME*RERUSHARE Oy eee c cre cect entire on teen errr $5.58 
EARNINGS RETAINED IN THE BUSINESS 
BALANCE-AT. BEGINNING: OF*YiEAR yc eee $2,602,406,000 
Net: InCOMeG sac aials prs ties, olaeebetere Utes nee cee eae ties en 578,287,000 


3,180,693,000 


$2,315,514,000 
504,762,000 


2,820,276,000 


Cash dividends paid ($2.50 and $2.10 per share, respectively) ..... 259,142,000 
Net charge resulting from exchanging treasury shares in a pooling 
Of INterests een F Wee Cee Oe Aire eee, Oe cee == 
259,142,000 
BALANCE-AT-END: ORS YEARZ (22 waco inte pe incre ene $2,921 ,551,000 


217,583,000 


287,000 


217,870,000 
$2,602,406,000 


“Excludes amounts transferred to capital. Approximately $106,400,000 of consolidated retained earnings is restricted 


as to payment of dividends. 


The notes on pages 27 to 29 are an integral part of the financial statements. 


Notes to Financial Statements 


Principles of Consolidation 


The consolidated financial statements include the accounts of 
Gulf Oil Corporation and all subsidiary companies. 

Consolidated net assets related to operations in the United 
States amount to $2,753,000,000, in Canada to $368,000,000, in 
Other Western Hemisphere areas to $209,000,000, and in the 
Eastern Hemisphere to $1,082,000,000. Consolidated net income 
includes amounts attributable to operations in the United States 
of $412,000,000, in Canada of $25,000,000, in Other Western 
Hemisphere of $36,000,000, and in the Eastern Hemisphere of 
$105,000,000. 

Balances and transactions in foreign currencies have been con- 
verted to United States dollars as follows: net current assets, 
long-term receivables and long-term debt— at rates current at end 
of period; long-term investments and properties, plants and equip- 
ment—at rates current on dates of acquisition; accumulated de- 
preciation, depletion and amortization and related provisions 
against income—on the basis of dollar value of the related assets; 
and operating income and other expenses at average monthly 
rates. 


Long-Term Debt 
GULF OIL CORPORATION 


5.35% sinking fund debentures due in 1991 ........ 
5 to 5%4% notes payable 1969 through 1973 ....... 
3% note payable 1969 through 1973 .............. 
AV ounotes Payablern) 197 Olena sists sient crclons 
22% note payable 1968 through 1972 ............ 
4% % notes payable 1968 through 1982 ............ 
OihenobligatlonStacicmeaserte dt siciretiss ed sce suacnelhe 


Inventories 

Inventories of crude oil, products and merchandise generally 
are valued at average cost applied on the “‘last-in, first-out’ basis, 
which in the aggregate is lower than market value. 

Certain subsidiaries in the Eastern Hemisphere value these 
inventories at the lower of moving average cost or market, and in 
Canada at the lower of average cost applied on the “‘first-in, first- 
out” basis, or market value. Materials and supplies generally are 
valued at cost or less depending on the condition of the items. 


Investments 

Investments and long-term receivables are stated at cost, less 
allowance for losses of $5,659,000 in 1967 and $5,269,000 in 1966, 
except for the investments in 50% owned companies which are 
stated at Gulf’s equity in these companies. 


Extraordinary Items 

During the year the corporation realized a gain of $25,142,000 
on the sale of its investment in Transwestern Pipeline Company. 
In addition, a loss of $11,300,000 was incurred as a result of de- 
valuation of foreign currencies. After federal income taxes of 


December 31 


INCLUDED IN CURRENT LIABILITIES 
LONG-TERM DEBT 


CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARIES 


United States dollars—3%4 to 7%% payable 1968 through 1991* 


Canadian dollars—3¥2 to 634% payable 1968 through 1982 ........... 
British pounds—4 to 634 % payable 1968 through 1984 ................ 
German marks—4 to 53%4 % payable 1968 through 1980 ................ 
Swiss francs—5 to 6% % payable 1968 through 1981................. 
Dutch guilders—5¥/2 to 6% % payable 1968 through 1971.............. 
Other currencies—5 to 8% payable 1968 through 1973 ................ 


*Largely borrowings outside United States. 


4. (00 8) (0) ©. (0 100) 16; Wie) 07-6) GOL (00rO 1/606) (61 0 76) @0bi10) 0) 01/6, 701 ,6) fore. 


1967 1966 

By of tates al a ouoen svouedtent ewes estok $100,000,000 $100,000,000 
Scio ooo oig 0] O OREM CREE 89,000,000 89,000,000 
AO ReSiGesA dorncin os Odo bd Otic 69,000,000 69,000,000 
S GoU GMD OS Omens 61,000,000 61,000,000 
Sore sone Rauienenee ster srol eon 40,000,000 45,000,000 
Vere ckoval « euenaer ceoker arlene ete 26,250,000 28,000,000 
JODAORA TO GCUOOD oaOOL 25,856,000 17,030,000 
411,106,000 409,030,000 

163,920,000 76,816,000 

49,019,000 49,475,000 

29,359,000 35,186,000 

25,035,000 25,033,000 

14,748,000 13,153,000 

12,334,000 4,493,000 

18,065,000 19,699,000 

723,586,000 632,885,000 

29,570,000 23,762,000 


eile melce cone Wise: alia 's_c:fe: 6n'6) (4) 6S.sa;'e) 0) eco. 0) slie: vin etele 1816.10 61S 6 ie) 8) 6! (0! ve) 6) elute e.e1 [e)0))0)(e 


$694,016,000 


$609, 123,000 
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$3,902,000, these nonrecurring items resulted in a net credit to 
income of $9,940,000 which is included in the income statement 
as extraordinary items. 


Deferred Revenues 

Effective in July 1966 Gulf Oil Corporation acquired the net 
assets of The British-American Oil Producing Company, subject 
to a production payment of $78,771,951. The British-American Oil 
Producing Company was formerly a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
The British American Oil Company Limited which in turn is a 
majority-owned subsidiary of Gulf Oil Corporation. An amount 
equivalent to this production payment has been deferred in the 
consolidated accounts and is being credited to income over a pe- 
riod estimated to be twelve years from the date of the transaction. 


Commitments 


The companies have noncancellable tanker charters expiring at 
various dates to the year 1985 for which minimum rentals for 1968 
are approximately $47,000,000. The companies also have non- 
cancellable leases for service stations, office space, tank cars and 
other property for which minimum rentals payable in 1968 are esti- 
mated at $58,000,000. Rental income from all such properties 
subleased and chartered to others is estimated at $56,000,000 
for 1968. 

The companies have commitments in the ordinary course of 
business for the acquisition or construction of properties, plants 
and equipment and for the purchase of materials, supplies and 
services which in the opinion of the officers are not significant in 
relation to the net assets of the companies. 


Contingent Liabilities 


The companies were contingently liable for guarantees of loans 
payable by associated companies, owners of service stations and 
others in the amount of $87,000,000. Officers of the corporation 
are of the opinion no losses of any consequence will result. 


Incentive Compensation Plan 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Plan, the charge against in- 
come for 1967 was $11,780,000. To the extent that this amount is 


Capital Stock, Other Capital and Treasury Shares 


Capital Stock 


awarded to participants, part will be paid in cash or stock of the 
corporation in 1968 and the balance of the total amount awarded 
will be payable in cash or stock in annual installments in future 
years, subject to forfeiture provisions. 


Pension Plan 


As of January 1, 1967 the Board amended the Plan to provide 
additional benefits for those eligible under the Plan and authorized 
supplemental benefits to be paid persons retired prior to 1967. 
Effective with these changes, the period of amortizing prior service 
costs was increased to fifteen years and the annual rate for recog- 
nition of unrealized appreciation in investments was increased. 
The net effect of the changes was to increase pension expense for 
the year by approximately $8,000,000. 

During the year the corporation charged to income and accrued 
for payment to the Trustee $14,395,551 for current and prior ser- 
vice pension costs. The actuarially estimated unfunded prior ser- 
vice cost of the Plan and the unfunded cost of the additional 
benefits for persons retired prior to 1967 aggregated $134,000,000 
at December 31, 1967. 

In addition to this Plan various subsidiaries have plans, the 
effect of which is not significant in these financial statements. 


Properties, Plants and Equipment 


Year 1967 
Depreciation, 


December 31, 1967 


Gross Accumulated 
Investment Depreciation, etc. charged 
at Cost etc. to income 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Departments Expenditures 


Exploration & 


Production.. $4,054,722 $2,254,569 $ 198,437 $ 293,825 
Transportation . 517,088 224,533 17,515 60,258 
Refiningpreener 1,266,637 694,020 51,559 85,420 
Chemicals .... 323,874 100,079 18,776 68,773 
Marketing .... 1,442,279 474,119 66,251 UA UTS 
Otheneeacweeece 295,648 84,618 15,208 88,288 

$7,900,248 $3,831,938 $ 367,746 $ 771,739 


Costs of undeveloped leases generally are amortized from date 
of acquisition, based on average holding period, and are trans- 


Other Treasury Shares 
Capital at Cost 


Number 
of Shares 


105,799,501 
38,459 


Balance December 31, 1966 
Sale of stock to option holders ... 


Treasury shares acquired and 
other disposals (net) _ 


Amount 


$881 ,662,000 
321,000 


Number 
of Shares 


(2,191,468) $(100,330,000) 
11,551 469,000 


Amount 


$704,820,000 
1,285,000 


Amount 


59,817 2,286,000 


Balance December 31, 1967 105,837,960 


$881,983,000 


$706,105,000 (2,120,100) $( 97,575,000) 


There are 150,000,000 shares of capital stock authorized with a par value $8.33% each. At December 31, 1967 
there were 103,717,860 shares outstanding after deducting shares held in the treasury for corporate purposes. 


ferred to producing properties if production is obtained; the costs 
of leases relinquished are charged to accumulated amortization. 
In Venezuela lease costs are not amortized but are charged direct- 
ly to income if the leases are relinquished. Exploration costs and 
costs of dry holes are charged currently to income. The provisions 
for depreciation and depletion of producing leases, lease and well 
equipment and intangible drilling costs represent charges per unit 
of production based on estimated recoverable oil and gas reserves. 

Provisions for depreciation and amortization of properties other 
than those of the exploration and production departments are gen- 
erally determined on the group method based on estimated re- 
maining useful economic lives of groups of related properties, 
plants and equipment. Under this method rates are revised when 
a change in life expectancy becomes apparent. Maintenance and 
repairs are charged to income and renewals and betterments 
which extend the physical or economic life of the properties are 
capitalized. 

Properties retired or otherwise disposed of are eliminated from 
the property accounts and the amounts, after adjustment for 
salvage and dismantling expenses, are charged to accumulated 
depreciation or depletion; only gains and losses on extraordinary 
retirements, retirements involving entire groups of properties and 
properties retired or otherwise disposed of by a Canadian sub- 
sidiary are taken to income. 


Taxes on Income and General Taxes 


1967 1966. 
Consumer excise taxes ........ $ 907,476,000 $ 874,146,000 
U. S. and foreign income taxes. . 377,681,000 309,107,000 
IMPOTEGULIOS Hew seve cdots -.eu<.s, « 37,051,000 32,429,000 
OMPCMtAXES reas oe cherie iers oe eace 109,419,000 96,676,000 


$1,431,627,000 $1,312,358,000 


The current practice is to reduce the current income tax provi- 
sion by the amount of the investment credit. The effect on income 
in 1967 and 1966 was not material. 


Stock Options 


A summary of changes for the year in capital stock of the cor- 
poration reserved for sale to officers and employees under stock 


options is as follows: 
Reserved Shares 


Under Not 

Option Optioned Total 
Balance December 31, 1966 ...... 247,270 219,921 467,191 
Options granted: April 21, 1967 .... 120,400 (120,400) _— 
Options exercised at prices ranging 

from $27.07 to $56.00 ashare ... (50,010) (50,010) 

Optionsexpired@sem..cs. «css! ( 186) 98 ( 88) 
Balance December 31, 1967 ...... 317,474 99,619 417,093 


The balance of reserved shares under option at December 31, 
1967 consisted of (a) 309,965 shares of unissued stock reserved 
for options at prices ranging from $27.07 to $65.25 a share (fair 
market values at dates granted) which are exercisable after one 
year from date granted and expire periodically to April 21, 1977 
and (b) 7,509 shares of treasury stock reserved for assumed 
obligations for options at prices ranging from $30.74 to $44.72 a 
share, which are exercisable periodically and expire periodically 
to October 23, 1969. 


OPINION OF INDEPENDENT ACCOUNTANTS 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & Co. 


Two GATEWAY CENTER 
PITTSBURGH 15222 


February 27, 1968 


To the Shareholders and Board of 
Directors of Gulf Oil Corporation 


In our opinion, the accompanying statement 
of financial position, the related statements of in- 
come and earnings retained in the business and 
the statement of employment of funds present 
fairly the consolidated financial position of Gulf 
Oil Corporation and its subsidiaries at December 
31, 1967, the results of their operations and the 
supplementary information on funds for the year, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting 
principles applied on a basis consistent with that 
of the preceding year. Our examination was made 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards and accordingly included such tests of 
the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. We did not examine the consoli- 
dated financial statements of The British Ameri- 
can Oil Company Limited and its subsidiaries; 
our opinion, insofar as it relates to the amounts 
included for these companies, is based upon the 
report of other independent accountants. 
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Five Year Financial Summary 


1967 1966 1965 1964 1963 


(Dollar amounts in thousands) 


Sales and other operating revenues (including consumer excise taxes)... $5,109,597 $4,655,983 $4,185,253 $3,803,682 $3,577,065 


Income before’extraordinaryitemSm-cce ace cei rieer serie retin $ 568,347 
Per'sharet yn. 2-2. gassictoe cee eS oko ee eee $5.48 
Per dollar of sales and other operating revenues ............ 11.1¢ 
NetoIncome:.'s2..'. sc «ieee s ohierh eretorte mento cre ct ecco erence Parsee $ 578,287 $ 504,762 $ 427,233 $ 395,118 SeSMlps5o 
Per’ share* 5h iia, Sc ee oe en eee ee Toes $5.58 $4.87 $4.12 $3.81 $3.56 
Per dollar of sales and other operating revenues............ 11.3¢ 10.8¢ 10.2¢ 10.4¢ 10.4¢ 
Gash dividends: pald2 ve. <saaeecwms cioctecereresesencie nit ete tir ireiee $ 259,142 $ 217,583 $ 191,723 $ 176,703 $ 166,506 
Per SNAG! sccs cre Sroeretnnte oo Ohaleve: Sole econ to no cherer ne nee etme $2.50 $2.10 $1.85 $1.70 $1.60 


Financial condition at year end 


Totaliassetsi= eis caste eles oer oe ie eae ee ee ene aie $6,457,954 $5,891,513 $5,210,833 $4,667,070 $4,549,475 
Working capital (current assets less current liabilities) ............. $ 851,393 $ 871,447 $ 670,536 $ 647,136 $ 759,825 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities................ 1.85 2.01 1.87 2.09 2.23 
Long-term debt (includes portion in current liabilities) ............. $ 723,586 $ 632,885 $ 423,930 $ 281,333 $ 297,389 
Employed capital (shareholders’ equity, long-term debt, 
minorityiinterestsy deferred nevenucs) Mere eierren nner netcieiel tenets $5,412,622 $5,004,876 $4,436,358 $4,057,642 $3,908,893 
Shareholders’tequity. fees e ences reer ere estar eon $4,412,064 $4,088,558 $3,818,502 $3,590,781 $3,409,759 
Persharets.58 oa eee Bene eke eee eee $42.54 $39.46 $36.86 $34.63 $32.73 
Properties, plants and equipment—gross..............0..+000- $7,900,248 $7,328,389 $6,844,250 $6,142,897 $5,788,386 
Properties, plants and equipment—net................20eeeeee $4,068,310 $3,723,196 $3,438,579 $2,947,796 $2,748,458 
Expenditures for plants and related business investments ....... $ 864,852 G3 7s) CRYO) $ 594,514 $ 579,135 $ 592,349 
Depreciation, depletion, amortization and retirements............ $ 367,746 $ 328,398 $ 306,091 $ 266,465 $ 259,539 
Exploration expense including dry holes ...................085 $ 106,244 $ 101,030 $ 91,203 $ 70,147 $ 99,766 
General taxes and Importiduties saaee riences ie eionien: $ 146,470 $ 129,105 $ 120,840 Gmeoipocs $ 80,297 
INCOME:tAXES ae scare ai roi camte tte cle iar ties ee ore TEI e ieee eee $ 377,681 $ 309,107 $ 228,494 Sm 2i2.225 $ 168,712 
Consumenexcise taxeS:tj.. sasiek coe won erotic ee oom ater ieee $ 907,476 $ 874,146 $ 800,512 $ 629,350 $ 599,165 
Total taxes terse save ne emer aO c ots ctttaral teat ere UN aCe Renin $1,431,627 $1,312,358 $1,149,846 $ 928,900 $ 848,174 
shareholdersat year endisesacn toss iano ee ee ees 163,450 162,031 159,082 158,177 158,519 
Shares outstanding at year end (in thousands)...............2+0ee- 103,718 103,608 103,589 103,685 104,182 


a eee 


Employees:at yearend: nacre: sence an tee cet Mee ae 58,300 55,600 55,200 54,200 53,200 
SUR Od BOM Senn cee $ 92,841 $ 90,016 $ 80,369 $ 74,864 $ 73,475 


The year 1965 is the first to include financial data for marketing, refining and transportation companies operating in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
“Per share computation is based on shares outstanding at the end of each year. 


A financial and statistical supplement to the 1967 Annual Report is available to share- 
holders. Copies may be obtained by writing to Russell G. Connolly, Vice President 
and Secretary, Gulf Oil Corporation, P.O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15230. 


Five Year Operating Summary (worid-wide) 


1967 1966 1965 1964 1963 
Net crude oil and condensate produced—daily average barrels 
UnitediStatesterrer s | rte cos citit ec ec cite sire etna a 510,646 471,406 438,841 413,447 394,075 
Ganadateperm cra itera echo he ys aye ais eens wi tarccndea Ges 64,664 60,518 57,410 55,040 51,435 
OtherWestermnpbtemisphereiace sm scat a ome ceria cies cer 198,521 156,434 160,282 158,618 164,260 
Eastern Omispnereeirrectcet ey cio ee ake mie cone eet om a es UO EIS} 1,470,007 1,386,665 1,273,615 el faleoO 
Net crude oil and condensate produced................ 2,281,386 2,158,365 2,043,198 1,900,720 1,781,500 
Net natural gas liquids produced—daily average barrels 
UniteGeStates Seer crs yeah aera eerie omen ce 65,024 48,271 43,794 40,420 37,578 
BUTE ost enthin Go cia eore Sita ne eh Rk Oe ne Ce ae SD 9,426 7,009 6,699 6,501 5,071 
©therWestermHemisphereusers riche oe sees siisro nei 3,092 2,857 Px key | 2,723 2,540 
EastenmilemiSpnerOicers. tect cris icty-oe ste cerie © nisl oon mts aie eeiels & 15,793 16,843 6,954 4,124 2,428 
Net natural gas liquids produced.....................- 93,335 74,980 59,598 53,768 47,617 
Net natural gas produced—thousand cubic feet per day 
WnitedaStateSmenertestmickt citer ieee Sot csiice ns sielas biccee 2,151,827 1,876,371 1,661,499 1,495,067 1,280,807 
Canadamemeptrir cate eteiscts ail eit ee eras ove sane ete tnaidae 283,074 269,743 270,331 253,855 247,562 
OiheraVVestenninemiSphiehGmmmerrrreiietercin scree oiniionie « 89,719 86,081 73,718 60,702 48,836 
Eastennsriemisphener-cserscrmrtert-r te screech ke eve aus) ot oxclistions ious 163,409 134,420 86,885 78,900 73,323 
Netinaturaligas: produGed meme sci ieeiaciisiee ioe erin cre 2,688,029 2,366,615 2,092,433 1,888,524 1,650,528 
Gross wells drilled during the year (A).............ce cece eeeeee 1,242 1,253 1,358 1,604 1,744 
Net wells drilled during the year (B)..............2eeeeeee wees 841 862 966 1,134 1,193 
Crude oil processed—daily average barrels (C) 
UnitedeStateStererrrtiee ere tecier cd sreeit cf fle Gia.» a wk on a cienahe, 706,680 673,888 633,504 602,064 587,999 
(CENECE)  -o-t of o.0 BGA NO ot aOR CRC EECCA ee 191,369 182,275 156,562 152,730 149,830 
OthormvWestemilemispheneweremrert irene cider caterers ier: 157,751 151,970 155,510 153,232 141,938 
EBastermHemisphereerarcc cit cor. cerctsrsteier switches cm aie elite ove eiece-s eco 330,783 315,237 290,394 241,949 204,132 
CrucGexolleproceSSeGae occ ere eis icreie cess she ors) tie slate cies a 1,386,583 1,323,370 1,235,970 1,149,975 1,083,899 
Refined products sold—daily average barrels 
WnitedEStatesmercr tm iercteicierstesste ec suey o foiecand eheteeusteres a etapa nai 764,766 728,346 675,322 632,839 609,892 
GANA etree Hee si Shes. teeny) Sie reuca tcyeh. ct aver-ailay Aisa) 5 Yovvel el anole le e.oud) & 193,436 UrdAaalal 7 161,472 154,014 143,574 
Othemwestermsemisphenremarcrn aeperse c cle suskecareieic eo elelolenoreten. 43,651 50,812 52,400 63,083 57,762 
EAStenmiiemiSDINGh@uereseracte cece rare oie ale tcr eis ie! toleoKeriola, eres el state ue lays 327,417 297,626 275,841 243,742 198,727 
RetineduproductsisOldemnersctycasrcie aretetelel of deleiciorsisliste) vere are 1,329,270 1,252,901 1,165,035 1,093,678 1,009,955 
Coal mined—daily average tons ............... ee ee cece cence 24,586 24,220 22,428 19,333 16,738 
Chemicals sold—daily average tons 
WnitodmStates mac tarts co srcietiera.s ot sustenate chem we ccimiar awiehe 6 ores « 6,925 1,513 6,713 6,504 2,599 
ITEC FMT ROM T RR eter eos ceecia fel clcol el eisaiie?a talavieve, itu folante: ore tents fone) e518 pilras} 1,340 deetat 1,382 863 
Other Western Hemisphere ...............5-secceeesseens 87 12 10 6 — 
Easteniuhiemispierousiadatercicl a ckertcielcior-) te serait teteicte ots ceruere(cars 178 62 31 24 — 
Ghomicalstsold eecee te uke me orci ete siete res oie atenenoeyes 8,368 8,987 8,031 7,916 3,462 


Beginning in 1967, operating data include 100% of volumes of all subsidiaries consolidated (more than 50% owned). In prior years, operating 
data included Gulf’s share in all operations in which it had an interest. Accordingly, the operating data for these years have been restated for 
comparative purposes. 


(A) Gross wells drilled represent the total number of wells in which all or a part of the working interest is owned by the company. 
(B) Net wells drilled represent only that part of the working interest applicable to the company (i.e., the sum of all fractional interests). 
(C) Crude oil processed includes portion processed by outsiders for Gulf’s account. 
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OTHER OFFICERS AND MANAGERS 


EXPLORATION AND PRODUCTION 
H. F. BEARDMORE 


Vice President 
U. S. Production 
Houston, Texas 


T. A. KIBBY 


Vice President 
Latin American Gulf Oil Company 
Coral Gables, Florida 


ARNOLD E. LAMM 


President 
The Pittsburg & Midway Coal Mining Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


LUIS ALCALA SUCRE 


President 
Mene Grande Oil Company 
Caracas, Venezuela 


GeOnREEF 


Vice President 
Gulf Eastern Company 
Eastern Hemisphere, London, England 


REFINING 
J. K. WARNE 


Vice President 
U. S. Refining 
Houston, Texas 


F.L. BRYAN 


Manager, Latin American Operations 
Coral Gables, Florida 


M. E. HOUSER, JR. 


Vice President, Gulf Eastern Company 
Eastern Hemisphere, London, England 


L. E. CROUP 


Vice President, Pacific Gulf Oil Limited 
Far East, Tokyo, Japan 


MARKETING 
R.A. HUNTER 


Vice President 
U. S. Marketing 
Houston, Texas 


W. C. BICKEL 
Vice President 


Central Region 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


M. G. FARRIS 
Vice President 

Southern Region 
Atlanta, Georgia 


E. F. JACOBS 

Vice President 

Eastern Region 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


J.P. KNIGHT 
Vice President 
Special Assignment 
Memphis, Tennessee 


J. F. LESAGE 

Vice President 
Western Region 

Los Angeles, California 


C.W, LUTZ 
Vice President 


Midwest Region 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


ROBERT G. HUNT 
President 

Industrial Asphalt, Inc. 
Van Nuys, California 


B. R. MARTIN 


Vice President, Gulf Oil Trading Company 
International Marine Sales 
New York, New York 


R. A. WELLS 


Vice President, Gulf Oil Trading Company 
International Aviation Sales 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


B. C. SHOLTON 


Vice President 
Latin American Gulf Oil Company 
Coral Gables, Florida 


ROBERT de RICHEMONT 


Vice President, Gulf Eastern Company 
Eastern Hemisphere, London, England 


H. A. GIDNEY, JR. 


Vice President, Pacific Gulf Oil Limited 
Far East, Tokyo, Japan 


GAS AND GAS LIQUIDS 
Eee Pei REE 


Executive Vice President 
Warren Petroleum Corporation 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


K. K. STEINKIRCHNER 


Manager, Latin American Operations 
Coral Gables, Florida 


C. C. McKEE 


Manager, Gulf Eastern Company 
Eastern Hemisphere, London, England 


D. R. JOHNSON 


Manager, Far East 
Tokyo, Japan 


CHEMICALS 
D. L. MATTHEWS 


Vice President 
U. S. Chemicals 
Houston, Texas 


Back Cover: Cross section of a coated fuel particle (mag- 
nified about 400 times) for use in Gulf General Atomic 
High Temperature Gas-Cooled Reactors (HTGR) for the 
generation of electricity by nuclear power. 


E. V. FRIEDRICH 


Manager 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Kansas City, Missouri 


W. C. ROHER, JR. 


Manager 
Plastics 
Houston, Texas 


J. E. STRAUB 


Manager 
Petrochemicals 
Houston, Texas 


F. B. WALKER 


Manager 
Latin American Operations 
Coral Gables, Florida 


W. C. KING 


Vice President 
Gulf Eastern Company 
Eastern Hemisphere, London, England 


L.H. BONIN, JR. 


Vice President 
Pacific Gulf Oil Limited 
Far East, Tokyo, Japan 


TRANSPORTATION 
W. C. BRODHEAD 


Vice President 
Marine Transportation 
New York, New York 


R. E. KEPKE 


President 
Gulf Refining Company 
Houston, Texas 


D.P. ASH 


Vice President 
Gulf Eastern Company 
Eastern Hemisphere, London, England 


E. J. H. MULES 


Manager, Far East 
Tokyo, Japan 


CRUDE OIL 
J. G. COATES 


Manager 
U. S. Crude Oil 
Houston, Texas 


B. F. EDWARDS 

Vice President 

Latin American Gulf Oil Company 
Coral Gables, Florida 


W. H. BLACKLEDGE, JR. 

Vice President 

Gulf Eastern Company 

Eastern Hemisphere, London, England 


R. A. ANDERSON 
Vice President 

Pacific Gulf Oil Limited 
Far East, Tokyo, Japan 


PRODUCT SUPPLY 
H. S. SPARROW 


Manager 
U. S. Product Supply 
Houston, Texas 


B. H. HEREFORD 

Vice President, Gulf Oi] Trading Company 
International Cargo Sales 

New York, New York 


ALAN G. COPP 

Vice President 

Latin American Gulf Oil Company 
Coral Gables, Florida 


E. W. ALLEN 

Vice President 

Gulf Eastern Company 

Eastern Hemisphere, London, England 


F. A. NEWMAN 


Manager, Far East 
Tokyo, Japan 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
C. HAY 


President 
The British American Oil Company Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


FREDERIC de HOFFMANN 


Vice President 

Gulf Oil Corporation and 
President 

Gulf General Atomic Incorporated 
San Diego, California 


OTHER CITIES OUTSIDE UNITED STATES—Offices are maintained by various Gulf Companies in a number of other cities 
outside the United States including, among others, Antwerp, Belgium; Helsinki, Finland; Hamburg, West Germany; Luxembourg, 
Luxembourg; Lagos, Nigeria; Rotterdam, Netherlands; Oslo, Norway; Stockholm, Sweden; Zurich, Switzerland; Bombay, India; 
Karachi, Pakistan; Asmara, Ethiopia; Tripoli, Libya; Lourenco Marques, Mozambique; Luanda, Angola; Douala, Cameroon; Taipei, 
Taiwan; Panama, Republic of Panama; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; La Paz, Bolivia; Bogota, Colombia; Lima, Peru; Quito, Ecuador; 


Guatemala City, Guatemala; San Jose, Costa Rica; San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Litho in U.S.A. 


GULE OILF CORPORATION 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 15230 


